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X~ Chats With the Editor 


Peace on the Swing 


There was a terrible commotion 
in the back yard. 

Mother looked out the window to see 
what it was all about. Jack and Louise 
were fighting over the swing. Jack was on 
it, and Louise was trying to pull him off. 
Suddenly Jack shoved her so hard that 
she fell down screaming. 

Mother opened the back door. “Jack,” 
she called sternly, “that’s no way to treat 
your sister. Get off the swing this minute 
and let her on it, and don’t bother her 
again. If only you two would learn to 
share, you’d be so much happier.” 

Louise climbed triumphantly onto the 
swing. Jack put his hands deep into his 
pockets and slouched around to the front 
of the house to sulk. 

Sitting on the front steps, he caught 
sight of the family car in the driveway. 
He was much too young to have a license, 
but daddy had shown him how to start 
the engine, and had also explained some- 
thing about the gear shift. Of course, Jack 
had been given strict orders never to play 
with the car except when daddy was with 
him. 

But today Jack was so angry he was 
determined to find some way of disobey- 
ing. This would be a very good way, he 
decided. 

He looked into the car. By happy coin- 
cidence, the key had been left in the switch. 
He got inside, turned the key and pressed 
the starter. The engine roared into life. 

The car was close to the garage. He 
decided to back slowly till he reached the 
street, then come back up the driveway 
again toward the garage. 

He put the car into reverse gear, just 
as daddy had shown him how. 

At least, he thought he put it into 
reverse. 

He pressed on the accelerator. The car 
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moved. But it didn’t go backward. Jack 
had got the wrong gear. The car went 
forward. 

And Jack’s bike was parked right in 
front of the car. 

Mother saw everything from the front- 
room window. She dashed out of the house, 
wrenched the car door open, jabbed her 
foot on the brake. 

But not quite soon enough. 

There was an awful crunching sound. 
Jack’s bike was smashed into a pile of 
junk. He would never be able to ride 
it again. 

Mother marched him into the house and 
set him down in a chair and told him to 
sit there till he learned how to behave. 

He had been sitting a long time when 
he heard the door open very quietly. He 
knew it was Louise, and he wasn’t going 
to talk to her. She should know better 
than to come around when he was being 
punished. 

He felt a gentle hand on his arm. 

“I’m sorry about your bicycle,” Louise 
said. 

“I don’t believe it,” Jack said. 

“But I am,” Louise said. “You can ride 
mine any time you like.” 

“Can I really?” Jack exclaimed, and 
smiled for the first time that day. 

“Sure,” said Louise. “Then you won’t 
feel so bad about what happened to yours.” 

Jack put an arm around her and gave 
her a kiss. Little sisters were pretty nice, 
after all, he thought. 

From then until supper, Jack and Louise 
rode up and down the street on Louise’s 
bicycle, having a wonderful time. 

After supper, mother said they could 
play for a little while. Soon she heard 
gales of laughter in the back yard. 

She ran to the window to see what was 
going on. 

Jack was sitting on the swing and Louise 
was pushing him so he could go higher 
and higher. Then, as she watched, Jack 
got off, Louise climbed on, and Jack pushed 
her. 

Mother sighed happily. Thanks to 
Louise’s generous offer, there was peace 
on the swing at last. 


Your friend, 


hurenee Wace? 








I learned a lot about the 
fitness of things 


When. Little Hannah Died 


By LILLIAN E. MILES 
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When | went to look in the coffin | opened my par- 
asol wide. | wanted to be sure everybody noticed it. 


HEN I was a very small girl I lived 

in a box house in the Texas Panhandle. 
In those days people were far better ac- 
quainted with birth and death than they 
are today. Today there are hospitals and 
nurses to care for the sick, and an under- 
taker makes the final preparations for burial. 
But friends and neighbors did those things 
when I was a child. 

When my mother knew there was someone 
ill in the neighborhood she gathered to- 
gether her remedies—rattlesnake oil for ear- 
ache, lard and turpentine and flannel cloths 
for pneumonia, onions and mustard for 
poultices—and went to help. Sometimes she 
stayed for a week, and we always knew by 
the expression on her face when she re- 
turned whether the grim reaper or the 
household remedies had conquered. 

But when little Hannah Ashby died, 
mother didn’t have a chance to help with 
the nursing. One day the child seemed to 
have only a slight cold; the next day she 
died of membranous croup. The first we 
knew of the trouble was when an older 
brother came for mother and wept as he 
told us that little Hannah was dead. 

The Ashbys were dreadfully poor. They 
had barely enough food to keep soul and 
body together. We had very little money, 
but my father was a provident farmer and 
we always had sufficient to eat. So mother 
put butter in a pail and wrapped a wet 
cloth about the container to keep the but- 
ter from growing soft. She filled a flour sack 
with yams and took several dozen eggs 
from the storehouse. 

She went to her trunk and got out her 
bag of scraps. My sister and I watched to 

To page 18 
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BILLY and the Broken Window 


By JEAN CURRIE 


ILLY’S throat was 

pounding against 
couldn't stop running. 

Tommy and Dale were already around 
the corner. They were probably in Tommy’s 
back hall right now, laughing about the ac- 
cident. In a minute he'd be with them, 
laughing too. 

But suddenly he stopped running and 
sat down hard. It was no use. He couldn’t 
run away. He had to go back. Mother always 
said that running away was as bad as tell- 
ing a lie. 

He'd rest a little. And think. 

The boys hadn’t meant any harm. They 
had just been tossing a ball back and forth. 


tight. His heart was 
his jacket. But he 














They had forgotten how near the houses 
were until they heard that awful crash. 

“Yipe!” Tommy had called out. “That's 
the picture window on the gray house! I’m 
getting out of here!” 

“Me too!” Dale had answered. 

And Billy had found himself running 
along behind them. 

Now he got up slowly. How he wished 
he didn’t have to go back to that house! 
His heart began to pound again, and not 
because he had been running. It was because 
he was scared. Very scared. 

The woman who opened the door didn’t 
look friendly. “Well?” she asked. 

“Please, ma’am,” Billy said, delivering the 
speech he had rehearsed as he walked along. 
“I’m sorry about your window. I’ve come 
back now to help you board it up for the 
night. Tomorrow I'll be here right after 
school with the money to pay for it.” 

The woman led him into the house. 
“Take off your boots,” she commanded, “and 
set them outside.” 

Billy did as he was told. Then he sat 
down carefully on a chair near the door- 
way. The broken glass had been swept up, 
but the hole in the window was even 
larger than he had expected. 

The woman left the room and it was 
very quiet. Billy felt more and more un- 
comfortable. Where had she gone? 

At Jast she returned with a tall, 
headed man who looked as cross as she did. 

Billy jumped to his feet. “I’m Billy Currie,” 
he said. “I’ve come about the window. I can 
help you board it up for tonight and tomor- 
row I'll come back and pay for it.” 
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The man stared at him, then said, “You 
weren't alone, kid. Where are the others?” 

Billy didn’t know what to say. His face 
felt hot, and once more he wished himself 
someplace else. 

After a few moments of silence the man 
said, “Well, you won't have to help with 
the window. The repairmen have already 
been called. But I certainly do expect you 
to pay for the glass. Do you have any idea 
what a window like that costs?” 

Billy shook his head. “No, sir, but I have 
a bank account.” 

“A bank account, eh? Saving up for a 
hot rod when you're older, I suppose.” 

“Oh, no.” The words tumbled from Billy's 
lips. “I’m saving up to go to the academy.” 

“The what?” the woman interrupted. 

“Well, it’s a—a—well, it’s a Christian 
school—a high school. A school where Bible 
doctrines are taught along with other sub- 
jects. And they do lots of other things there 
too, like - 

“Regular high school is not good enough 
for you?” the woman asked. 

Billy swallowed hard. “Oh, no, ma’am, it’s 
not that!” 

But the man had stepped closer to Billy, 
and now he turned him toward the outside 
door. 

“Leave the boy alone, Min,” he said 
sharply. “He broke our window and he’s 
offering to pay. That seems fair enough to 
me. 

To Billy he said, “Run along home, son. 
The name here is Burt and I guess you 
know the address. Have your mother call 
us in the morning and we'll have a price on 
the window by then.” 

Billy's face still felt hot and his eyes were 
burning. He guessed he had said all the 
wrong things. He had tried to do right, but 
Tommy and Dale were safe while he was 
in trouble. It didn’t seem fair. 

But, as usual, talking to mom and dad 
helped a lot. 

“You did exactly right,’ mom said, “and 
I'm proud of you.” 

“But what if they thought I was brag- 
ging?” 

“You wouldn’t want anyone to think you 
were ashamed of your faith, would you?” 
dad asked quietly. 

Mom rubbed his head in that way he 
pretended to hate and said, “I'd rather have 
a money debt than one on my conscience 
any time!” 





Even dad laughed at that. But Billy 
knew they were worried because he could 
hear them talking about it after he had 
gone to bed. 

“It’s too bad it had to happen,” dad said. 
“I've gone by that house a few times and 
the front window is a beauty.” 

When mom didn’t answer he continued, 
“It might take all the money he has saved 
toward the academy plus whatever extra we 
can scrape together.” 

Billy pulled the blankets up over his ears 
and tried to go to sleep. It took a long time. 

“I don’t feel very well,” he said to his 
mother the next morning. “Perhaps I 
shouldn’t go to school.” 

“That wouldn’t do any good,” she an- 
swered firmly. “Hurry along, now. Call me 
around noon and I'll let you know the 
news. 

“Oh, all right.” Slowly Billy gathered his 
things together and started off. 

At school neither Tommy nor Dale would 
speak to him. He saw them pointing at 
him and whispering during English class. 

Billy shrugged his shoulders, but it both- 
ered him all the same. Perhaps they thought 
he had squealed on them. Didn’t they know 
he wouldn't? 

But the window worried him the most. 
He couldn't seem to concentrate on any- 
thing. During history class he missed three 
questions because he wasn’t listening, and 
two more in arithmetic. To page 16 
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“Yipe,” Tommy said, and the others looked on in dis- 
may. Their ball had gone through the picture window! 
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BOBBY 


Faithful for Twelve Long Years @ | 


By PEGGY 


— had fallen hopelessly in love, and 
his eyes peered adoringly from behind 
the black, shaggy hair that veiled his face. 

Bobby was a Skye terrier and lived just 
a hundred years ago near Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. He was nine inches tall and weighed 
about eighteen pounds. 

He was intelligent and devoted, and so 
brave. You would have had to break his 
neck before you could have broken his 
purpose. 

This little terrier lived at prosperous 
Cauldbrae Farm in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. He soaked up the affection that his 
little mistress lavished on him, but he was 
scarcely moved by it. 

One day, Auld Jock came to live at the 
farm and everything changed overnight. 
The grizzled, gnarled little man was nearly 
worn out by fifty winters as shepherd on 
the bleak hills of Midlothian and Fife. Auld 
Jock (who was also called John Gray or 
Old Jack) was of lowly birth. Different 
masters through the years had made him 
work at the roughest tasks. He was wife- 
less, coinless, and childless. He had slept 
since early boyhood under strange roofs, 
eating the bread of a servant, and sitting 
dumb at other men’s firesides. 

But, to Bobby, this sixty-three-year-old 
shepherd was beautiful, and from that very 
first day, he would gladly have given his 
doggy life at a command from his self- 
acquired master. 

And Auld Jock loved Bobby. The purest 
pleasure he ever knew was to take a bright 
farthing (a fourth of a penny) from his 
worn pocket to pay for Bobby’s bone at 
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Mr. John Traill’s quaint restaurant that 
nestled among a row of quiet shops in 
Greyfriar’s Place. 

One black day, the master of Cauldbrae 
Farm realized that the aging shepherd’s best 
years were past, and the weary, work- 
bent little man turned his lagging feet 
toward Edinburgh—jobless, homeless, and 
friendless. 

Friendless? Not quite. For shaggy black 
Bobby with his heart of pure gold was 
determined that Auld Jock would not get 
out of his sight if he could help it. 

Pathetically Auld Jock kept telling him- 
self, “Bobby isna ma ain dog [“Bobby isn’t 
my own dog”},” and he commanded the wee 
fellow to return to his mistress at the farm. 
But in this one thing alone Bobby disobeyed. 
He sensed that Jock needed his comfort and 
friendship. Jock finally forced him to return 
to Cauldbrae Farm, but Bobby watched his 
chance. He escaped and took the long road 
back to Edinburgh—and Auld Jock! 

Auld Jock needed his canine friend. No 
one had suspected how ill the poor shep- 
herd really was. It took only a chill in 
Edinburgh’s fog to bring him to his death- 
bed. Bobby found Jock again in time to 
accompany him to one of the city’s poorest 
hostels. There the faithful shepherd went 
to his long-deserved rest, leaving behind 
only a brokenhearted Skye terrier and just 
enough money for the burial. 

Bobby, tail drooping and eyes dull with 
grief, followed his master at a distance to 
Greyfriar’s Churchyard. NO DOGS AL- 
LOWED stated the sign on the iron gates, 
but Bobby couldn’t read. 








When the grave was deserted at last, 
Bobby slipped unnoticed through the gates 
that someone had carelessly left open and 
stretched himself on the ground above his 
sleeping master. 

It wasn’t long before Bobby became a 
part of Greyfriar’s, a common sight to every- 
one. The slum children shared their skimpy 
food with him, and often Mr. John Traill, 
the old friend from the eating house, gave 
him a bone and a bun. 

Then one day, all the children in the 
slums near to Heriot Hospital were heart- 
broken. The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
William Chambers, demanded that Bobby 
have a dog license, and it would cost seven 
shillings. It was like a small fortune to 
Bobby’s friends. But the slum children ral- 
lied to the terrier’s aid. Ailie—poor, thin 
little Ailie, and Tammy—a frail, crippled 
laddie, led out. These children knew very 
little of warmth and good food, but they 
knew what love was, and they lavished it 
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DRAWING, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


on the tiny animal in the churchyard. Faith- 
fully every night as the shadows crept over 
the tenement houses, many a casement win- 
dow swung open long enough for a childish 
voice to call softly: “A gude nicht te ye, 
Bobby ["“A good night to you, Bobby”}.” 

Yes, indeed, the children loved him! 

Because of this, they were willing to go 
hungrier than usual while the precious 
farthings, half pennies, and pennies slowly 
piled up. It takes eighty-four pennies to 
make seven shillings, and in those days that 
was a great deal of money to such poor 
people. There was just a little time left be- 
fore Bobby would be taken away by the dog 
catcher when a mob of excited, ragged chil- 
dren tumbled seven precious shillings onto 
the desk of the man in charge of dog 
licenses. 

So Bobby stayed on at Greyfriar's. When 
the weather was bad, he crouched for hours 
under the fallen tombstone of a Mistress 
Jean Grant, not far from Jock’s grave. 

Even the birds grew accustomed to the 
tiny black speck of a dog. Often a robin 
would chirp and hop about between Bobby’s 
paws as it searched for a few stray crumbs. 

Bobby ‘ was always friendly, good-tem- 
pered, and obedient, except when a com- 
mand interfered with his faithful watch 
over the grave. 

During the daylight hours there was one 
thing that lured Bobby away from the 
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Bobby was a Skye terrier. He didn’t mind the hair in front of his eyes. Perhaps it hid his tears! 
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church. He loved band music and march- 
ing. At the sound of a band, he would start 
up leaping and dodging, until finally he 
caught up with the marching men. Then, 
falling in line, he would proudly march 
along the cobbled streets, head up, little 
heart happy. 

One day his love of the band nearly cost 
him his life. He followed the band in 
through the gates of Edinburgh Castle. The 
men knew the stirring story of his life and 
decided to make him their mascot. Bobby 
was quite happy with all their attentions 
until daylight began to fade and night 
called him back to Greyfriar’s. 

To understand the dog’s seemingly hope- 
less position, one must be able to picture 
Edinburgh Castle. The north and south 
walls rise from the very edge of a sheer 
drop many feet below. There are no open- 
ings except for loopholes. On the west side, 
there is a grassy terrace for a short distance 
outside the wall. From there, the cliff falls 
away steeply. A century ago this area was 
studded with shrubs, thorns, and _thistles. 
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Bobby tried to get the guard to open the 
gate for him. But he wouldn't. He ran fran- 
tically here and there, desperately trying to 
find a way of escape. 

Did these soldiers not know that for the 
love of his master, Bobby would starve or 
leap to his death without an instant’s hesi- 
tation? 

Mustering his strength, Bobby cleared 
the wall in one great leap. A loud cry of 
alarm rang through the castle. Below, hid- 
den by the chill fog, Bobby lay in a clump 
of bushes between two terrors—the men 
above and the rocks below. 

A sergeant reached over the castle wall 
and tried vainly to woo him back with 
gentle, endearing, foolish words. A drum- 
mer boy was let down by a rope, but the 
little black dog crawled away from him 
and dropped out of sight. 

The children of the slums found him 
much later—bruised, shaken, bewildered, 
more dead than alive, lying in the church- 
yard. But one of the old Heriot laddies, now 


To page 18 














Did the Preacher 
TELL THE TRUTH? 


By MRS. CECIL CONQUEST 


Dp’? the preacher tell the truth? 

The Week of Prayer had just closed. 
Every day the minister had come and talked 
to the children. Now, just a few days later, 
the children had a chance to prove whether 
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“Oh, where is the dollar?” Howard exclaimed. The 
envelope where the dollar had been was empty. 


what the minister had told them was really 
true, or just made up. 

The minister had told them that if they 
would use the ABC of answered prayer, 
their prayers would always be answered. 

“The A is for ‘ask,’” he said. “‘Ask, and 
it shall be given you’ (Matt. 7:7). The B 
is for ‘believe. ‘What things soever ye 
desire, when ye pray, believe that ye re- 
ceive them, and ye shall have them’ (Mark 
11:24). C is for ‘claim.’ ‘But thanks be to 
God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ (1 Cor. 15:57). 

“Use the ABC of answered prayer,” the 
minister repeated, “and Jesus will answer 
your prayers.” 

Now a very sad experience had suddenly 
given the children of the church school in 
Hutchinson, Minnesota, an unexpected op- 
portunity to test the preacher's promises. 

A neighbor died. The teacher wanted to 
express her sympathy by sending a dollar 
to the sad wife. She chose Howard and 
Kenny to take the gift. She folded the dol- 
lar bill and put it in an envelope. 

The sad widow came to the door when 
the boys rang the bell. 

“Oh, where is the dollar?” said Howard. 
The envelope into which teacher had put the 
dollar was empty! 

Howard and Kenny excused themselves 
and went back along the way they had come, 
hunting for the money. All the way back 
to the school their eyes searched the ground 
and grass. But there was no dollar bill any- 
where. 


There was nothing to do but report the 
loss to the teacher who was still teaching her 
classes in the schoolroom. To page 16 
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The mule that almost disappeared. 





MAX 


By WILLIAM RANKIN 


pt watch Max, Uncle John,” I implored. 
“T'll do a good job watching him.” 

I wanted ever so much to do something 
to help this good old man who had always 
treated me so kindly. 

Uncle John lived on a small acreage just 
outside Granton, a small Texas town. He 
worked for the county, and during his off- 
work hours he cultivated a few acres with the 
help of an ageless mule. It was Max, this 
old mule, that Uncle John was worried about 
on this Tuesday afternoon when I arrived 
home from school. Some of the fence was 
down along the lower west side of the pasture 
near the Silsby road. Uncle John wanted 
to go to town to get materials, but dared 
not leave long without watching Max, for the 
mule had a talent for finding holes in fences. 

My chest expanded considerably as I 
boasted, “You can leave with perfect as- 
surance that all will be well.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Uncle John drawled 
in his usual manner. “I guess I can go for 
a while if you’re sure you'll keep an eye on 
that old bag-of-bones. I paid forty dollars 
for him and, as worthless as he may appear, 
I'd be in a pinch without him to pull the 
plow. If he gets out on the Silsby road a car 
is liable to hit him.” 

“You needn’t worry, Uncle John.” I felt 
now that he was going to trust me. “I'll 
watch him every minute.” 

“Well, mind you don’t get to playing 
down in the woods and forget him. With 
spring plowing coming along in a few days, 
I'll need him.” 

“Never fear.” I was feeling more grown up 
every minute. “You stay just as long as you 
need to.” 

Uncle John crawled into his battered 
pickup with the scratched and faded pink 
doors that used to be bright red. It settled 
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with his heavy weight, and with a grinding 
and sputtering noise, it slowly withdrew 
on the gravelly drive. 

I turned and skipped around the rambling 
house to look for Max. Hands on hips, 
from the vantage point of the hill west of 
the house I surveyed the possibilities of 
amusement in the trees that grew thickly in 
the hollow close to the broken-down fence. 
If I played close, I thought, I could watch 
the place where the mule could get out and 
prevent his doing so. A bird’s nest high in a 
cottonwood caught my attention. 

Down the hill I ran; a rabbit broke shelter 
and scampered across my path. 

The tree with the nest was a high one, 
and the first limb was twelve feet up, but 
by leaning a broken branch against the 
trunk I managed to crawl up to it. Grasping 
the branch with both hands, I nimbly swung 
my legs up and pulled my body after them. 
The next limb was close, and I went up 
easily now. 

The nest was old and empty, but I could 
see Max lazily munching the short Johnson 
grass over the hill and away to the north. 
He seemed to be headed in the other direc- 
tion. 

“Good,” I thought, “I'll not have to worry 
about him. He probably won’t even wander 
this way before Uncle John gets back.” The 
sharp caw of a crow turned my attention to- 
ward the Silsby road. Suddenly I was aware 
that one could see for a long way up here. 
I settled myself to enjoy the view. Idly I 
broke dead twigs and tossed them here and 
there. 

A wagon appeared about a mile to the 
south, rattling along the rough grade of the 
Silsby road, and as it drew nearer I saw 
two overall-clad boys sitting in the back, 
bare feet dangling. I climbed slowly down, 
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eased myself off the lowest limb, and with 
arms and legs snugly wrapped around the 
smooth trunk, slid to the ground. I wanted 
to be over to the fence by the time the 
wagon came along. It looked like Cy Daven- 
port’s, and if I wasn’t mistaken the boys 
in the back end were friends of mine. 

I wasn’t any too speedy; the wagon came 
rattling along, and two smiles and yells of 
recognition greeted me. “Come along, Billy, 
let’s go down to the cliffs.” 

“I’ve got to watch Max,” I yelled back as 
the wagon slowed. 

Jack and Jerry didn’t take No for an 
answer. 

“Aw, come on,” they argued. “What do 
you have to watch that old mule for? He’s 
not going to do anything. Come on just a 
little while.” 

I began to weaken, for I wanted to go 
badly, and after all, Max was clear over in 
the other end of the pasture. The cliffs were 
always an attraction to small, adventuresome 
boys. They towered two hundred feet, and 
seemed tremendously high to me. “I guess 
I could go for thirty minutes,” I said. 

Having decided, I wasted no time clam- 














bering aboard the rickety wagon. And as 
soon as Cy hollered, “Giddap,” the dust 
boiled up around my dangling feet as I sat 
between Jack and Jerry. 

It was three hours later that I suddenly 
remembered Max and my promise. 

I slid down from the cliff alarmed and 
ran for the road without a word to the other 
boys. They looked in wonderment as I high- 
tailed it down the gravel road, paying little 
heed to the sharp gravel that was cutting my 
bare feet. What would Uncle John say? I 
kept thinking. 

I climbed through the pasture fence at the 
north end, eager to catch a glimpse of Max 
and hoping that somehow Uncle John had 
been delayed in town. My breath came pain- 
fully after running two miles. Frantically 
I searched the pasture. Max was not there. 
I turned the corner of the northwest fence 
to see if Uncle John might be plowing with 
Max over in the two acres of garden. There 
was no sign of man or mule. I turned again 
to the west pasture, and there, not ten feet 
away, was Uncle John. 

He looked stern as he said quietly, 
“Where's Max?” 

My mouth was dry, and I couldn’t speak. 
_— John read my story in my frightened 
ace. 

Together we searched the pasture again. 
There were several hills and hollows. One 
could not stand at any one place and see the 
whole of the pasture. It took a while. When 
we were satisfied that the mule was not in 
the pasture we climbed through the fence 
to the Silsby road. 

Across the road was an open wooded 
area. Uncle John went southwest; I went 
northwest. Up a gentle slope I trudged, 
tired to the bone now, and fearful. Down 
To page 22 
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| was so glad to find Max—till | saw something was wrong. The mule had neither body nor legs! 
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The Girl Who 


GIGGLED 
at the Meeting 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


At the girls envied Mary Holbrook— 
and they had reasons. 

Mary Holbrook was twelve years old and 
in the seventh grade at the Huntsville school. 
She had blond curls that were set in place 
with pins every night, and blond curls that 
were kept in place every day, no matter 
what the weather—hail, sleet, snow, or wind 
—by a hair spray as faithful as the hairpins. 

She always managed to have the most 
expensive clothes of any girl in the school, 
and she was always the first to appear in a 
new style or fad. 

To the girls, it appeared that Mary had 
everything, and to top it all, she was elected 
yell queen of the junior varsity basketball 
team. 

There was one other thing that Mary 
had, and it was the one thing above all others 
that made the girls feel so dull when they 
were with Mary—so dull, in fact, that they 
ate their poor hearts out, wanting to be like 
her. Mary had charm. 

Connie Braddock, in particular, wished 
she could be as popular as Mary was. She 
held her feelings in for a long time, but 
one day when she was alone with mother in 
the back yard she burst from the strain. Her 
tears flowed everywhere. 

Mother tried to tell her that Mary's kind 
of charm and popularity was not every- 
thing. But Connie only said, “Mother, you 
don’t understand!” So mother let her weep 
until the fountain of tears was all dried up. 
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Then she asked, as she stitched away at her 
embroidery, “Do you know what a sense of 
values is, Connie?” Connie shook her head. 

“It is not easy to explain or define,” 
mother went on, “but let us do some com- 
paring of people, and then maybe you will 
see what is meant by ‘a sense of values.’ Let 
us talk about Mary a little. First, let’s list 
all the nice things about her. What makes 
people like her? What makes you like her? 
Is she kind?” 

Connie tried to think of Mary as being 
kind. It didn’t work. 

“No, Mother,” she laughed, weakly. “I’ve 
been trying to think of one kind thing I 
have seen Mary do, and I can’t remember 
one. 

Mrs. Braddock made no comment. She 
stitched away in silence for a few minutes. 

“Is she considerate of other people?” was 
her next question. 

Connie gazed far off across the cornfields. 
Considerate? She thought of Mary in the 
library. Again and again she had seen Mary 
leave her books all over the place and out of 
order, expecting the librarian to put them 
where they ought to go. She thought of how 
Mary shoved her way to the mirror in the 
girls’ room at school so she could spend every 
possible moment primping. She thought of 
how Mary always wanted to be first in line 
at lunch in the cafeteria, and it was quite 
puzzling, the way everyone seemed to fall 
back and let Mary have her way. 
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Patty began to sing. Mary gig- 
gled. Then she laughed out loud. 


“No, Mother, I’m afraid Mary is not con- 
siderate.” 

“Is she honest?” Mrs. Braddock asked, 
snipping a thread, and turning her eyes 
dreamily to the cornfield. 

Suddenly Connie was embarrassed. She 
was not embarrassed for herself. She was 
embarrassed for Mary. She was ashamed of 
the girl. And she was ashamed that she had 
cried because Mary was so well dressed, so 
charming, so popular. 

“I didn’t tell you this before, Mother,” 
she confessed. “I tried to forget about it 
because I was afraid you might want to tell 
our teacher. You see, I know that Mary 
takes information she needs for tests into 
the classroom written on her hands and feet, 
and on little slips of paper poked into her 
shoes. You won't tell Miss Bentley, will you, 
Mother?” 

“Of course I won't,’ murmured Mrs. 
Braddock, and added, “Does she appreciate 
all the nice things that she wears and all 
that her parents do for her?” 

Connie lay back on the grass. “Why did 
you start all these awkward questions about 
Mary, Mother?” she sighed. “I am making 
her look like an awful character. As a mat- 
ter of fact, she calls her mother ‘the old 
lady’ and her father ‘the bean string.’ One 
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day when her mother asked her to do the 
dishes she was so angry she stamped her feet 
and threw a cup on the floor. It broke in 
about forty pieces!” 

“She sounds spoiled, if you ask my opin- 
ion!” mother exclaimed. “I do like to see 
a girl get nice clothes, but I can’t stand it 
if she doesn’t show any appreciation.” 

Connie thought of all the hours her mother 
had spent making dresses for her and of 
what a thrill it was to see the last stitches 
going into them. She was sure that her 
mother need never fear that she did not 
appreciate what was done for her. 

Now her mother turned and faced her 
squarely. “What kind of girl do you think 
Mary is? Do you admire her? No, wait. I 
don’t mean the outward things like that 
special brand of charm, the lovely clothes, 
and the fact that she was voted yell queen. 
I mean the good and lovable things. Is there 
anything like that about her to make girls 
want to be like her?” 

Connie looked uncomfortable. “When 
you put it that way, Mother,” she said, “Mary 
does not look a bit attractive.” 

“There are two sets of values in the 
world,” Mrs. Braddock told her daughter. 
“Mary’s values concern the outward things. 
Those same outward things can be stripped 
away suddenly, just as we have been doing 
this afternoon. There is an unpleasant shell 
of a person left when such outward things 
are taken away. The other set of values in- 
cludes things like honesty, loving-kindness, 
gratefulness. They are things that last for- 
ever. You could take the material things 
away from a person with such a set of values, 
and you would still find everything that is 
lovely and lovable deep within her soul. I 
am interested in your having a right sense 
of values more than I am interested in any- 
thing else in the world for you.” As she 
and Connie rose to cross the lawn to pre- 
pare the evening meal, they smiled deeply 
into each other's eyes. 

New light had dawned for Connie. She 
wished she had talked over this popularity 
business with her mother long ago! What a 
lot of heartache it would have saved her! 











A year passed and, although it wasn’t easy, 
Connie did not ever say a word to the other 
girls about Mary’s faults when they sighed 
wishfully to be like Mary. In fact, when 
she was truly honest with herself, she knew 
she was still a little bit envious herself. That 








A HIKE TODAY 


By BERTHA R. HUDELSON 


I like to hike a dusty lane 
For a day of thrills and fun; 
Blue sky above, green earth below, 
Touched with the gold of sun. 


Perhaps I'll find a buttercup, 
A bluebird on a post, 

A garter snake in quest of bugs, 
And violets—a host. 


I'll walk along—dog at my heels— 
With stick to help me punch 
The ground for treasures—stones or 
moss— 
And soon I'll eat my lunch 


Beneath an oak or willow tree, 
Near to a lazy stream; 

Then I'll lie down—hat over eyes— 
And dream and dream and dream! 





is, until the night of the Children’s Annual 
Community Talent Show. 

Connie sat with her family that night, and 
when her piano solo was over she relaxed, 
ready to enjoy the performance of the other 
children. 

The master of ceremonies announced, 

“Now we shall have a solo sung by Patty 
Carr.” Two seats in front of the Braddock 
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family sat Mary, with several of her “fol- 
lowers.” 

When Patty Carr’s name was mentioned, 
Mary gave a sharp laugh that was heard al- 
most all over the building. It wasn’t a pleas- 
ant, happy laugh, such as you would expect 
of a popular girl. It had in it a note of 
scorn and ridicule. 

Patty Carr was poorly dressed. No, she 
was shabbily dressed. Most people knew that 
she and her sister wore nothing but hand- 
me-downs from other people’s wardrobes. 
Her hair was long and lank, and bore no trace 
of curl. Her front teeth needed straightening, 
and she wore glasses that seemed too big for 
her face. They had an unkind habit of slip- 
ping down her nose. 

When Patty stood up on the platform 
there was no one to accompany her at the 
piano. She was really giving a solo. An un- 
easy silence filled the hall. Nobody knew 
of anything that Patty could do well. It was 
a surprise to many that she would attempt 
to do anything in a talent show, but much 
more surprising that she would sing, alone. 

Then the first notes came floating out into 
the room. “Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be Thy name.” The voice of the 
girl was rich and sweet, and the audience 
seemed to love her for what she was trying 
to do. 

Mary nudged Sharon. She leaned over and 
whispered and giggled. Then she giggled 
some more. The next was a little laugh, 
loud enough for many to hear. Loud enough 
for Patty Carr to hear. 

Patty’s voice wavered and almost broke, 
sounding almost as though she was going to 
cry. She had seen Mary’s giggling. She had 
seen how several of the girls in Mary’s row 
joined in the giggling and she had her own 
ideas about what it all meant. That was why 
her voice had wavered. But she managed to 
calm herself and go on to the end. There 
was a splendid wave of applause as she bash- 
fully returned to her seat. 

All through the performance, Connie 
Braddock had watched both Patty and Mary. 
She thought what it meant to Patty always 
to be the poor one, the one who never got 
any attention from her schoolmates. She 
thought how brave Patty was to stand up 
alone and sing so sweetly. 

She thought of Mary, the attention getter, 
doing all she could during those few min- 
utes to belittle Patty, to draw attention to 

To page 16 
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Strange Facts 


About TEMPERATURES 


By M. E. ERICKSON 


VERYBODY talks about the weather, 

but nobody does anything about it ex- 
cept to put on a heavier coat when it gets 
cold or to run for the air conditioner when 
a heat wave strikes. But the weather does 
some very peculiar things to itself. 

Turn on the air conditioner or hunt for a 
shady spot, and get out some ice-cold lemon- 
ade while I tell you of some “warm” tem- 
peratures. The highest temperature ever 
recorded in the United States was at Green- 
land Ranch, Death Valley, California, on 
July 10, 1913, when the mercury in the 
thermometer rose to 134° F. This is only 
two degrees colder than the world’s record; 
136° was recorded at Azizia, West Tripoli- 
tania, North Africa, on September 13, 1922. 

Is that too warm for you? Then get out 
your fur coats, turn on the electric blankets, 
and prepare to shiver! On January 20, 1954, 
at Rogers Pass, Montana, the temperature 
dropped to 70° below zero. In January, 
1886, a temperature of 76° below zero was 
recorded at Tanana, Alaska. And at Snag, 
Yukon Territory, Canada, near the border 
of Alaska, the thermometer registered 81° 
below zero on February 3, 1947. 

Does that make you cold? Not yet? Then 
come with me to Soviotskaya, Antarctica, 
where the world’s lowest temperature was 
recorded on August 9, 1958. That day the 
temperature dropped to 124.1° below zero. 

Have you ever wished you could bask in 
the sun one day and sit close to the fireplace 
the next? If so, you should have been liv- 
ing in Fairfield, Montana, on December 24, 
1924. That day the temperature dropped 84° 


in 12 hours! It was 63° at noon and 21° 
below zero at midnight. 

In Rapid City, South Dakota, on January 
12, 1911, the temperature dropped 62° in 
two hours. It was 49° at 6:00 A.M. and 13° 
below zero at 8:00 A.M. 

In Spearfish, South Dakota, on January 
22, 1943, there was a drop in temperature 
of 58° in 27 minutes—from 54° at 9:00 
A.M. to —4° at 9:27 AM. 

Perhaps you would prefer quick tempera- 
ture rises. Granville, North Dakota, had 
one on February 21, 1918, when the tempera- 
ture rose 83° in 12 hours, from 33° below 
zero to 50° above. At Fort Assiniboine, 
Montana, on January 19, 1892, it rose 42° in 
15 minutes, from 5° below zero to 37° 
above. 

On December 1, 1896, the temperature 
rose 80° in a few hours at Kipp, Montana, 
and one observer reported that 30 inches 
of snow disappeared in half a day. 

The fastest rise ever recorded was at 
Spearfish, South Dakota, on January 22, 
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1943. The temperature went up 49° in 2 
minutes from 4° below at 7:30 A.M. to 45° 
above at 7:32 A.M. 

Do any of these temperatures suit your 
particular desires? Then let me ask you, how 
about the temperature of your Christian ex- 
perience? Is it hot one minute and cold the 
next? Is it cold one minute and hot the next? 
Is it always cold or always hot? Is the average 
temperature lukewarm? Remember the warn- 
ing in Revelation 3:15, 16. 





The Girl Who Giggled 
at the Meeting 


From page 14 


herself. She noticed also, that Mary had no 
song or musical number or recitation to give. 

Her mind raced back to the conversation 
about a sense of values. At that moment the 
whole matter became as clear as crystal in 
her mind. 

Going home in the car she said to her 
mother, “I thought Patty’s song was beauti- 
ful. I'm glad she can do one thing so nicely.” 

At school the next day Connie looked 
for Patty. “Your solo was beautiful, Patty,” 
she said. “I think everyone enjoyed it very 
much.” 

Connie had no way of knowing what her 
words meant to Patty, but Patty knew. They 
started a throb of happiness inside her that 
made her feel less lonely than she had in all 
her life. For once she did not feel poor. 

The same words also started a new throb 
of happiness for Connie. There had begun 
to form inside her mind and soul an ever- 
lasting set of values. 





Did the Preacher Tell the Truth? 
From page 9 


When teacher saw their sad faces in the 
doorway, she guessed what had happened 
and felt “down at the mouth” too. After all, 
dollar bills don’t grow on bushes. 

Then teacher remembered the ABC of 
answered prayer. Here is a fine opportunity 
to see a miracle, she thought. 

“Boys and girls,” she said, “Jesus knows 
right where that dollar bill is, doesn’t He?” 

Prayer was offered, expressing the chil- 
dren’s confidence in Jesus and their thank- 
fulness for the lesson their minister had 
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taught them. The children asked God to 
show them where the dollar was. They told 
Him they believed He knew where it was, 
and they claimed the answer to their prayer. 

Teacher decided a third boy should be 
sent along this time so Larry was invited to 
join Howard and Kenny. As Larry put on 
his jacket and started out the door, he said, 
“But what if ’ and the teacher inter- 
rupted with, “Claim the promise, Larry!” 
and out went the third helper. 

The boys and girls who stayed behind 
worked faithfully for the next few minutes. 
Then there were footsteps in the hall— 
hurried, excited footsteps! Through the door 
came three boys, faces alight, eyes sparkling, 
and all three at the same time said, “We 
found it! We found it!” 

There were no more classes until the boys 
had told all about this wonderful answer to 
prayer. 

Jesus did know right where that dollar 
bill was and He kept His hand over it until 
the little group expressed their faith. It was 
lying behind a rock, waiting for the three 
boys to come by. 

Right away, another prayer was offered, 
a Thank-you prayer this time, thanking God 
for the miracle. 

A-ask, B-believe, 
means what He says. 

The preacher was right! 





C-claim. God really 


Billy and the Broken Window 
From page 5 


He decided at last that he would call 
home at eleven. Study hour began then and 
he could get a pass for the telephone. 

The clock’s hands inched their way along 
until, finally, they were pointing at eleven 
o'clock. 

Billy got his pass and hurried down the 
hall to the telephone booth. 

Oh! Someone was using it! Three min- 
utes! Five minutes! Would it never be 
empty? 

At last he was dialing home. The tele- 
phone rang six times before mom an- 
swered it. 

“Hello,” she said cheerfully. 

“Oh, Mom,” Billy said, “how can you 
sound so cheerful? I feel awful. Tell me 
quickly. How much did the window cost?” 

“Seventy-nine dollars.” 

“Oh, Mom!” Billy felt as though the 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 


eo . i girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Diana Unrue, age 13. 5052 North Fourth Street, 
Hamilton, Montana, U.S.A. Music, reading, basket- 
ball, swimming. 

Molly Samuel, age 15. Aleknagik, Alaska, U.S.A. 
Ice skating, swimming, skiing. 

Olga M. Yako, age 15. Aleknagik, Alaska, U.S.A. 
Shells, rocks, skating, swimming. 

Mary Louise Torland, age 10. 11140 S.W. North 
Dakota Street, Tigard 23, Oregon, U.S.A. Piano, post 
cards, swimming. 

Kathleen Horning, age 14. 5955 Canyon View 
Drive, Paradise, California, U.S.A. Music, photos, ski- 
ing, riding horses. 

Rebecca de la Cruz, age 16. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Reading, 
stamps. 

Ceasar Glorioso, age 14. Glorioso Street, Pagbilao, 
Quizon, Philippine Islands. Reading, sports. 

Judy Edwards, age 10. Route 1, Box 138, Mabton, 
Washington, U.S.A. Stamps, reading. 

Bonnie Stansal, age 12. R.R. 2, Drumbo, Ontario, 
Canada. Dogs, stamps, astronomy, cars, reading, 
drawing, cooking, photography, dress designing, post 
cards, sewing, music, sports, hair styling. 


Beverly Gregg, age 11. Route 2, Box 202, Zillah, 
Washington, U.S.A. Music, sewing. 

Sharlene Cook, age 12. 2637 5th Street, Boulder, 
Colorado, U.S.A. Swimming, roller skating, post cards, 
baseball, cooking. 

Judy Ann Gillham, 103 S. Sandusky, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. Roller skating, stamps, sewing. 

Donna Jean Griffin, age 13. Route 2, Box 434, 
Creswell, Oregon, U.S.A. Riding horses, cats, piano, 
swimming. 

Barbara Anderson, lopine Road, Falmouth, Maine, 
U.S.A. Roller skating, stamps, ice skating, swimming. 

Kay Ellen Stutzman, age 16. R.R. #1, Box 117, 
Bourbon, Indiana, U.S.A. Singing, reading, music, 
sports. 

Jeanne Knight, age 10. Box 424, Myers Flat, 
California, U.S.A. Oil painting, crafts, piano, organ, 
ukulele, poodle dogs. 

Whitford A. Shaw, age 16. 16 Upper King Street, 
Montego Bay, Jamaica, British West Indies. Stamps, 
reading, games, swimming. 

Chile Lorena Caspe, age 16. Quezon Street, 
Arevalo, Iloilo, Philippine Islands. Stamps, reading, 
drawing. 

Lionel Michael Sohun, age 14. Batchyia Trace, 
Penal, Trinidad, British West Indies. Stamps, read- 
ing. 

Susan Mary Crumley, age 12. Box 81, Goshen, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Horses, dogs, biking, reading the 
Bible. 

Saturnino Obanicana, age 15. Philippine Union 
College, Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Stamps. 


Jesse Reyes, age 14. Philippine Union College, 
Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Stamps. 


Jill Balkwell, 16750 S.E. Foster Road, Portland 36, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Swimming, skating, clarinet, hiking. 








telephone booth was too small. He hoped 
he wouldn’t cry. Not here. Not in school. 
At home it would be bad enough, but 

“Listen to me, will you, Billy?” mom 
was saying. “You don’t have to pay for 
the window!” 

“I don’t have to pay? Mom, I don’t 
understand!” 

“Then listen and I'll tell you. The win- 
dow is insured. Mr. and Mrs. Burt were 
so upset last night they didn’t even think 





> about the insurance. This morning they 
@) @: the insurance company and found 


out about it.” 

“Oh, Mom!” Billy didn’t care now if he 
did cry. But what else was she saying? 

“, . . and Mrs. Burt said that her hus- 
band couldn’t stop talking about you all 
evening, about the way you came back 
when the others ran, and the way you were 
saving up to go to school, even the way you 
described the school. She said that she 


wasn't very nice to you, either. But that’s 
not the best part. They own that big mar- 
ket over on Maple Street and they have 
been looking for a boy to help out three 
afternoons a week.” 

“Oh, Mom!” Billy said again, because he 
couldn’t think of another thing to say. 

“You sound a little bit like a broken 
record,” mom said softly. 

Funny how mom always seemed to un- 
derstand. Well, maybe things weren't too 
different when she was young. 

“You know what?” he said. “I guess I'll 
give my allowance for a thank offering 
this week.” 

“That's a fine idea. Now, get back to your 
schoolwork.” 

There was a click. Mom had gone back 
to her work. Billy had to get back to his. 
Suddenly he felt like studying. He had to 
get ready for the academy. 
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Bobby, Faithful for Twelve 
Long Years 


From page 8 


a doctor, took it upon himself to bring life 
back into the gallant dog. It meant a month 
of careful doctoring, but Bobby became as 
good as new. 

Years passed. Ailie and Tammy grew up 
and other unfortunate slum children took 
their places. Still Bobby spent the night 
hours on the grave of the dead shepherd 
of the Pentlands. As he grew older he 
became less willing to leave his master's 
resting place for any length of time. White 
hairs replaced many of the black ones, and 
he began to look as if he had been gently 
peppered with snow. 

His touching story spread all over the 
British Isles. 

One day the greatest lady in England, 
aside from the Queen—Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts—took the long journey of five hun- 
dred miles from London to Edinburgh to 
see Bobby for herself. 

The tired old terrier loved the gentle 
lady right from the first meeting and her 
heart in turn went out to the faithful dog. 
She wanted to place a memorial to his devo- 
tion where all could see it. A week later 
she made another trip from London, still 
trying to decide on a fitting monument. 

Then she caught sight of a thirsty collie 
in search of a drink of water after a hard 
morning’s work and she decided right then 
what the memorial would be. She ordered 
a double fountain to be made. There was 
to be a basin at curb level for the thirsty 
dogs of the city and a higher fountain for 
the city’s thirsty men and women. Above 
this was to rise a column on which would 
sit a life-size statue of Bobby, looking al- 
ways through the gates of Greyfriar’s 
Churchyard. 

Then one sad day, the amazing Bobby 
closed his eyes for the last time. His long 
and faithful vigil was over. More than 
twelve years had passed since he had en- 
tered the gates of the churchyard. 

Bobby was buried near the church, where 
a glorious bed of flowers now blooms above 
him. He will never be forgotten. Through 
the years tourists have streamed to the old 
churchyard, and the story remains alive and 
fresh. 


Admiring Americans erected a tomb- 
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stone over Auld Jock’s grave in honor of 
the gentle shepherd and his faithful com- 
panion. The inscription reads: 


JOHN GRAY 
1858 
AULD JOCK 

Master of 

Greyfriar’s Bobby 

“And even in his ashes most beloved” 
Erected by 
American lovers of Bobby 


Juniors, you, too, have a Master, the 
gentle Shepherd of sheep and lambs. He 
took a humble place on earth because He 
loved you so much. How great is your de- 
votion to Him? Do you let anything come 
between? 





When Little Hannah Died 
From page 3 


see what she was going to do. She un- 
fastened several of the neat rolls and spread 
them out. Then she rolled them back up 
again when she found there was not enough 
material to make a small child’s dress. Fi- 
nally, she took out some lovely white cloth 
she had recently bought to make herself a 
blouse and added the Valenciennes lace 
she had bought for trimming, together with 
a spool of white thread. She touched the 
white cloth gently, half regretfully, but 
added the material to the things she was 
taking with her. I didn’t know it then, but 
now I realize it meant that mother, who 
loved pretty clothes, would have no new 
blouse that summer. The last thing mother 
did was to go out to the garden and cut 
the single rosebud from the bush, the fra- 
grant, yellow Rose of Texas. 

The funeral was to be the next day, so 
that our circuit-rider preacher could hold 
the service. We would meet mother at 
church and she would come home with us. 

The next morning my father arose early 
to milk and attend to the stock. Then he 
cooked some pancakes that were so sticky 
we could hardly eat them. My sister set the 
table and dried the dishes and I used my 
dollhouse broom to sweep the floor. Sister 
managed to dress herself, but father dressed 
me. He had kind but clumsy fingers, and 
he put my dress on backward. His own 
clothes buttoned in front—why shouldn't 
mine! 
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At that time we had an open hack, so 
I asked if I could take my new parasol. 
Father said I might. That parasol was the 
pride and joy of my life! It was white with 
a blue-and-red rose print, and I was de- 
lighted to use it. 

Because of all the things father had had 
to do, we were late reaching the unpainted 
schoolhouse where the service was to be 
held. As a result, we did not join my 
mother who sat at the front with the be- 
reaved family, but remained in the back of 
the room. 

After the sermon the small congregation 
rose to file slowly past the homemade cof- 
fin for a last look at little Hannah. I had 
never seen anyone who had died and, curi- 
ous, I followed along behind my father. 

It occurred to me that if I put up my 
parasol everyone would have a chance to 
see it, so I opened it and walked proudly 
along. But I completely forgot the parasol 
when I stopped to look at little Hannah's 
still, waxen face. Suddenly I recognized the 
white cloth that was to have been mother’s 
new blouse. It looked so pretty on Hannah. 
And in the child’s hand I saw the last rose- 
bud of the springtime that mother had 
plucked from the garden. It was the only 
flower at the funeral. Years later I learned 
that mother had stayed up all night to make 
the dress with its dainty lace and hand- 
stitched tucks. And the bereaved mother had 
said, “You’ve made my little Hannah beau- 
tiful, like an angel. I'll always remember.” 

But now, feeling strange, almost fright- 
ened, I walked on with the open parasol 
close against my head. Suddenly I wanted 
my mother, and when I looked across the 
room I saw a look of dismay on her face. 
She was shaking her head as she gazed 
straight at me. I couldn’t imagine why. 

I hurried around the long benches to her 
side and she whispered, “Put that parasol 
down, Baby. It isn’t fitting to use it now.” 
She said nothing further at that time but 
I felt uncomfortable, especially when she 
said to father on the way home, halfway 
between laughter and tears, “She looked 
like a little monkey!” 

Mother had a way of relating her teach- 
ing to the Bible, and after we reached home 
she read me the third chapter of Ecclesi- 
astes. Some of the words lodged in my mind: 
“To everything there is a season—a time 
to plant and a time to pluck that which is 
planted. There is a time for every purpose 





“ANY PERSON ON EARTH CAN CHOOSE 
CHRIST" 


May 
29. Gal. 3:28 


30. Acts 10:35 
31. Matt. 11:28 


Slave, free, rich, poor, any na- 
tionality—all can have Him 

God wants all people 

All who need rest 


LESSONS FROM THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


June 


1. Matt. 6:28 Trust 

2. Ps. 135:6 The Lord works on land and sea 
3. Matt. 21:19 Do the work appointed us 

4. John 3:8 Way the Spirit works 








and for every work—a time to weep and 
a time to laugh.” My new parasol was lovely, 
she said, but we do not try to show off 
our possessions when others are sorrowful; 
we think of their grief, and we sorrow with 
them. 

I squirmed about until I could see her 
face. “You used your best white cloth for 
Hannah’s dress,” I said accusingly. 

“Yes,” said mother. “I used it to make 
little Hannah beautiful for her mother; to 
give her the fair white dress she never 
had in life.” 

I remembered something mother had just 
read about a time to rejoice and to do good 
in life. So now I said, “You did good, 
Mother, and I think it made Mrs. Ashby 
rejoice.” 

Mother’s arms came closer about me and 
tears filled her eyes. “Mrs. Ashby’s heart 
was too sad to rejoice, Baby, but the white 
dress was fitting.” 

I still felt a trace of discomfort. “The 
white dress was fitting,” I said, “but it 
wasn't the right time for the parasol.” 

My mother rocked me gently and I 
wiggled until my head rested comfortably 
on her shoulder. We had missed her last 
night, I thought drowsily. Tonight her arms 
were so fitting. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the second quarter: "Times of the Rebuilding of Jerusalem" 


X—Nehemiah Rebuilds 
the Walls 


(June 4) 


Memory VERSE: “And I sent messengers unto 
them, saying, I am doing a great work, so that 
I cannot come down: why should the work 
cease, whilst I leave it, and come down to you?” 
(Nehemiah 6:3). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


This week’s lesson tells us still more about 
the restoration of Jerusalem. Read about Nehe- 
miah and how he gained the king’s help for 
Jerusalem, and what he did when he got there, 
in Nehemiah 2:1-16. Read the memory verse a 
few times. What do these words of Nehemiah 
show about his character? 


SUNDAY 
Nehemiah at the Court of the King 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 1. 

Eleven years after the return of Ezra, in the 
court of the great king Artaxerxes, was a high 
official who was one of the Jews of the Captivity. 
His name was Nehemiah, and his position was 
that of cupbearer to the king. It was a high 
honor. He was in close attendance on the king, 
and the king esteemed him very highly. 

In the presence of the king, Nehemiah was 
cheerful, for it was demanded of the king’s 
officials and attendants that they be always 
lighthearted and happy in his presence. But 
cheerful though he appeared before the throne, 
Nehemiah was spending many sleepless nights 
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thinking of the sad condition of Jerusalem. In 
verses 2 and 3, read the report Nehemiah 
had heard of the way things were in the city. 

He loved the Lord, and grieved to think 
of Jerusalem without walls and at the mercy 
of its many enemies. Look in verse 4 and see 
what he did about his grief. 

“Nehemiah had often poured out his soul in t 
behalf of his people. But now as he prayed, a 
holy purpose formed in his mind. He resolved 
that if he could obtain the consent of the king, 
and the necessary aid in procuring implements 
and material, he would himself undertake the 
task of rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem, and 
restoring Israel’s national strength.”—Prophets 
and Kings, pp. 629, 630. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings 

p. 628. 3 { 
TuInkK! Are you concerned about the wor 4 

of God—how much there needs to be done 


to hasten Christ’s kingdom? 
Pray for God’s work and workers, and pre- 
pare yourself to be one of them. 
MONDAY 
The King Grants Nehemiah’s Request 
Open your Bible to Nehemiah 2. 


Nehemiah decided that when a_ favorable 
opportunity presented itself he would ask the 
king for permission to go to Jerusalem and build 
the walls. One day his chance came. He took 
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the wine to the king, but instead of being cheer- 
ful, as he usually was, his face reflected the con- 
cern he felt for Jerusalem. The king noticed it. 
Look in verse 2 and find what he asked his 
cupbearer. 

The question filled Nehemiah with fear, for 
not only was it an offense to look sad in the 
king’s presence but the king might be displeased 
with him if he knew that his thoughts were 
occupied with something that was going on 
far away. In this situation, find what Nehemiah 
did, in verse 4, last part. 

“To pray as Nehemiah prayed in his hour of 
need is a resource at the command of the 
Christian under circumstances when other forms 
of prayer may be impossible. . . . In times of 
sudden difficulty or peril, the heart may send 
up its cry for help to One who has pledged 
Himself to come to the aid of His faithful, be- 
lieving ones whenever they call upon Him.”— 
Prophets and Kings, pp. 631, 632. 

God honored this prayer for help at a time 
of need. Read the conversation that resulted, 
in verses 5 to 8. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
pp. 630, 631. 

TuHInK how easily we can be admitted into 
the audience of the King of heaven. 


Pray to remember the Friend who never 
refuses a request at any time. 


TUESDAY 
Nehemiah in Jerusalem 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 2. 


Armed with the king’s permission and author- 
ity, and accompanied by a military escort, 
Nehemiah went to Jerusalem. The Jews’ enemies 
were not too happy to see this official from 
Babylon, however. They were afraid his coming 
meant—as indeed it did mean—another attempt 
to establish Jerusalem. 

Before he could begin working, Nehemiah 
had to see what needed to be done. Read about 
his secret survey of the walls of Jerusalem, in 
verses 12 to 16. 








Nehemiah worked in the beautiful palace of the king. 


The condition of the city was appalling, but 
this only made Nehemiah stronger than ever 
in his determination to have the walls rebuilt. 

He called the people together after his night 
survey, and although he had in his possession 
a commission requiring the people to build, 
he did not use it. He wanted to get them to 
build of their own will, and so persuasively did 
he put the case before them that they caught his 
enthusiasm. You can read about the result of 
this meeting in verse 18. 

If you glance through the third chapter of 
Nehemiah you will find what each man did in 
the repairing program. So willingly and faith- 
fully did they work that their names are set in 
the Holy Scriptures for a permanent record. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
pp. 636, 637. 


THINK of how “catching” enthusiasm can be. 


RESOLVE to be enthusiastic about the work 
you do. 


WEDNESDAY 
Enemies at Work 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 4. 


The angry eyes of the men of the surround- 
ing tribes were watching the rebuilding of the 
walls. Chief among the enemies of the Jews were 
Sanballat the Horonite and Tobiah the Am- 
monite. Their first tactic was to make fun of 
what the Jews were doing. Read what each 
man said, in verses 2 and 3. 

They well knew how discouraging it is to be 
laughed at, and to have one’s efforts minimized, 
Nehemiah’s answer to their contemptuous re- 
marks was to pray. Read his prayer and the ef- 
fects of it, in verses 4 to 6. 

The fact that the work still continued to pro- 
gress so maddened the enemies that they got 
together and conspired to engage in open 
warfare against the Jews. 

But they did not reckon on the One upon 
whose protection the Jews were depending. 
Read the courageous words of Nehemiah in the 
face of dangers that threatened them, in verse 

Nehemiah coupled careful preparations and 
precautions with his faith, however. Read about 
his methods of defense, in verses 16 to 18. 

He arranged also for an alarm system where- 
by a trumpet would be sounded if an attack 
were attempted. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 644. 

THINK how God honors those who both 
trust Him and do all they can themselves. 


Pray for the kind of faith Nehemiah had. 


THURSDAY 
Nehemiah’s Trust in the Lord 


Open your Bible to Nehemiah 6. 


The Jews’ enemies had tried ridicule and they 
had tried assault on the builders, and both had 
failed; so they had to think up another way of 
stopping the work on the walls of Jerusalem. 
Find in verse 2 what they tried to get Nehemiah 
to do. 

But seeing that they meant only mischief 
Nehemiah said No to their invitation to meet 
them on the plain of Ono. Read or repeat the 
message he sent, in verse 3. 

They next circulated false reports, saying 
that he intended to elect a king in Jerusalem; 
but even these lies did not discourage the 
worthy leader. 

Nehemiah sets us an example of how we 
should react to things that come along to dis- 
turb or discourage us. Every time a temptation 
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or trial came along, he prayed, and kept to his 
work with renewed determination. 

“While, like Nehemiah, we resort to prayer, 
taking all our perplexities and burdens to 
God, we should not feel that we have nothing 
to do. We are to watch as well as pray. We 
should watch the work of our adversaries, lest 
they gain advantage in deceiving souls. We 
should, in the wisdom of Christ, make efforts 
to defeat their purposes, while, at the same 
time, we do not suffer them to call us from our 
great work.’’—Testimonies, vol. 3, p. 572. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
pp. 653, 654 

THINK how Nehemiah 
time on his enemies. 


RESOLVE to keep busy about the work God 
has outlined for you. 


FRIDAY 

Wuo was Nehemiah, and where was he 
when this story opens? 

To wHAT PLACE did he go and why? 

Wuat did he do the third night after his 
arrival? 

Wuat great work did he feel called to do? 

List THE wAys in which the enemies of the 


Jews tried to stop the work of rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem: 


refused to waste 














How did Nehemiah meet the many trials that 
came to him? 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, 
Bible Story, vol. 6, pp. 104-120. 


REvIEw the memory verse. 


The 





Max 
From page 11 


through a ravine, the same one that wound 
around Uncle John’s property, I kept a 
sharp watch, turning my head this way and 
that. The next hill was a long, gradual climb. 
I had neared the top ridge when I saw the 
familiar ears and then the head of the mule. 

Happiness filled me and gave me added 
strength to surge ahead, but then I slowed. 
Something was wrong. I was sure that some 





trick of the contour of the land was causing 
the odd illusion. Max had no body, no legs. 

When I was within six feet of the animal 
I became convinced that what I was seeing 
was no joke. Max had fallen into an under- 
ground tunnel or pit, and the opening 
around his shoulders was extremely small. 
Uncle John came to my call. He walked 
around the spot several times before he 
spoke, and when he did, I could see that he 
was having trouble controlling his emotion. 

“Let's go home,” he said finally. 

Back at the house, he called the veter- 
inarian. After the vet came he examined 
the animal and ordered him shot. Max had 
internal injuries, he said, and it was im- 
possible to remove him without causing 
more injuries. 

For weeks I felt an inner condemnation. 
I knew the loss of Max was my fault. I 
couldn’t seem to say I was sorry—saying it 
seemed so feeble and futile. 

Uncle John, always so gentle and kind, 
appeared worried all the time. He seemed 
to move about more slowly than before. A 
neighbor came to plow the land, and I knew 
it cost Uncle John a lot of money. 

Every day I sought in every way possible 
to do something helpful for him. I chopped 
wood every afternoon. I fed and watered 
the chickens. I even learned to milk the cow, 
and did it faithfully every day. 

Still I felt bad and wished that I could 
say, “I’m sorry.” I wished that Uncle John 
wouldn’t look so worried and sober all the 
time. 

About six weeks later Uncle John ap- 
peared as I was fixing a fence. Gently he 
put his arm around my shoulder. He took 
the crowbar from my hand and smiled. It 
was the first smile from him I had seen in 
six weeks. I knew I was forgiven before he 
said a word. 
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For quntl4 sociability! 


Fascinating games to play—for all age groups. The 
happiest families are the ones that have regular periods 
of recreation. These games are educational, too. 





Select several from this list: 


FOUR DUZIT—Approximately 

10 or older. One to 6 or 7 players. $1.25 
P-A-M—Ages 3 to 7. One or a 
group. 

Musical Fun—10 or older. Three 


$2.50 


to 18 players. $2.75 
Bible Journeys—All ages. Two 

to 6 players. $2.75 
Bible Seek—Juniors, youth, 

adults. Any number up to 20. = $1.75 
Bible Characters—Youth and 

adults. Family circle or church 
groups. $1.25 


Bible Books—Primary upward. 


Any number. $1.25 
Bible Geography—Juniors, 

youth, adults. Any number. $1.25 
Bible Truth—Junior and up- 

ward. From 2 to a group. $1.25 
Spelling Game—Juniors and 

younger. Any number. $1.00 
Bible Groups and John and 

Judas Game (2 in 1)—Young 
people of all ages. $1.25 


“Let the parents study to get up something to take the 
place of more dangerous amusements. Give your children to 
understand that you have their good and happiness in view.” 


—Testimonies, vol. 1, p. 514. 
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NIGHTHAWKS AND THEIR KIN, No. 4—By Harry Baerg 
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1. As the nighthawk flies it utters at intervals a call 
that sounds like “spe-eak, pee-yah, pee-ent,” or— 
to a New Englander—like “beans.” 2. The flight of 
this bird is quite erratic. It seems at times to beat 
its wings alternately. Often it changes from a steady 











beat to a rapid one when it climbs, as if it had 
changed gears. 3. Several thousand insects have been 
found in the crop of one nighthawk. Nighthawks 
have been found with 500 mosquitoes, 1,800 winged 
ants, or 60 grasshoppers in their distended crops. 

















4. Naturally there is a lot of waste in some of these 
insects, and like the owls, nighthawks regurgitate 
pellets of assorted legs, wings, and shells before com- 
pleting digestion in the gizzard. 5. In most rural 
areas there are millions of millers or owlet moths, 


7. Nighthawks have dull, expressionless eyes that do 
not provide the birds with precise, clear vision. But 
they are extra sensitive to night shadows. This en- 
ables the nighthawk to follow dodging insects where 
we could not even see them. 8. The usual nest is on 
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which are the adults of the cutworms and army and 
tent caterpillars. Nighthawks catch thousands of 
them. 6. In spite of this, many people thought of 
them as hawks, and used them for target practice. 
Now nighthawks are protected almost everywhere. 


the bare ground or gravel in the hot sun. Flat gravel 
roofs in cities are often used too. 9. Nighthawks 
come late in spring and travel south again early in 
the fall. Since they fly at night they can feed as they 
go and may be seen against the moon. The end. 








